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ON CICERO TO BASILUS (FAM. VI. 15) 
By Elmer Truesdell Merrill 

In the sixth book of the letters of Cicero commonly designated as 
AdFamiliares stands one (no. 15) of unique brevity addressed merely 
to Basilus. Certain MSS of the poorer sort give the name as 
Basilius, which is doubtless erroneous, and can be readily explained 
by the frequent occurrence of the name Basilius (Bao-tXeto?) 
in later Roman-Byzantine history. The other corruptions of spelling 
(Basilius, Basillius, etc.) are of no importance for the present dis- 
cussion. The complete text of the letter runs as follows: "Tibi 
gratulor, mihi gaudeo; te amo, tua tueor; a te amari, et quid agas 
quidque agatur certior fieri uolo." 

The letter would appear on the face of it to be a brief and hasty, 
but hearty, expression of gratitude to Basilus for some effective 
service that he had rendered to Cicero personally. Yet this some- 
what commonplace interpretation is far from being that put upon 
the letter by editors and translators, to say nothing of historians. 
It has appeared to these persons to be "an extraordinary little note" 
(Tyrrell and Purser), a "jubilant letter" (Abbott), a "burst of 
joyful congratulation" (Muirhead), a "note of almost hysterical 
exultation" (Shuckburgh), an "almost inarticulate shout of exulta- 
tion" (Tyrrell and Purser), a "scream of triumph" (id.). These 
will serve as specimens — the most exuberant specimens — of the 
characterization it has undergone. And why has it been thus 
described? Not because of anything in the analysis of the letter 
itself (for none of these commentators have pointed out aught in 
the phraseology that would appear to furnish the basis for their 
understanding), but because they, in common with all other com- 
mentators, so far as I have observed, at least since the edition of 
Schutz (1812), assign this letter by conjecture to a certain date, and 
interpret it accordingly. It is universally believed to have been 
written by Cicero on the Ides of March of the year 44 b.c. to the 
Basilus who was numbered among the assassins of Caesar, and to 
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have been written almost immediately after the murder, when the 
assassins had just taken refuge on the Capitol, and before Cicero had 
penetrated to them. The letter is undated; therefore it might as 
well be assigned to this date, where it would have an interesting 
significance, as to any other. Cicero expressed not infrequently 
after the event warm approbation of the act of the conspirators; 
therefore he must have been overjoyed on witnessing, perhaps with 
his own eyes, its consummation. The letter is brief, congratulatory, 
and friendly; it must therefore, when all is summed up, be "an 
almost inarticulate shout of exultation," "a scream of triumph," or 
the like "hysterical" utterance. 

This might reasonably be deemed a somewhat topsy-turvy 
method of interpretation. It assumes as a starting-point that 
which ought to be a deduction (namely, the date and occasion of the 
letter), and thence proceeds to propound as a deduction that which 
is a pure assumption (namely, the tone of the letter). I venture to 
think that the writers I have quoted as specimens, and the others 
whom I have not quoted, have simply adopted the dating of the letter 
that has been traditional, and have allowed themselves totally to 
overlook the difficulties that view involves in historical and linguistic 
interpretation. As the letter in question has, under the false inter- 
pretation, contributed not slightly to the view currently formed of 
Cicero's attitude toward the murder of Caesar, it may be worth 
while to take the matter up anew. 

That more than one Basilus was numbered among the contem- 
poraries and possible acquaintances of Cicero is certain. It is not 
so easy a task to determine just how many there were. Evidence is 
too fragmentary. (I forbear many citations, as all are easily acces- 
sible in such works as the Thesaurus, De Vit's Onomasticon, Paully's 
Reatencyclo-padie, Drumann's Geschichte Boms, and like books.) 
But no other extant letter of Cicero is addressed to a Basilus. Only 
once, indeed, is a Basilus elsewhere referred to in the Letters. 1 That 
is in Alt. xi, 5, written from Brundisium in November, 48, when 
Cicero had just returned in great dejection and anxiety to Italy after 
the disaster at Pharsalus: "Ego propter incredibilem et animi et 

i The topographical reference to a bustum Basili, or Basilii (Att. vii. 9. 1), may, 
of course, be disregarded. 
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corporis molestiam conficere pluris litteras non potui; iis tantum 
rescripsi a quibus acceperam. Tu uelim et Basilo et quibus praeterea 
uidebitur, etiam Seruilio, conscribas, ut tibi uidebitur, meo nomine." 
The conjunction in this connection with Servilius, who was then 
consul as Caesar's colleague, indicates that Basilus also was a friend 
of Caesar, and from their good offices with the all-powerful victor 
Cicero hoped for some assurance of security in his presumably 
dangerous status. This would conduce toward an identification of 
the Basilus of Alt. xi. 5 with the L. Minucius Basilus who had been 
an officer of Caesar in both the Gallic and the Civil wars (Caes. 
B. G. vi. 29 f.; vii. 90; Luc. iv. 416) and was made praetor by him 
for the year 45, but in the following year, much to his own chagrin, 
was left without public employment, and therefore (so says Dio) 
was easily led to join the conspiracy against Caesar. That he was 
actively engaged with the others in the actual murder seems a fair 
inference from the account of the conspiracy by Appian, and is later 
on definitely stated by him as well as by Nicolaus Damascenus. 
Additional authorities need not be cited. Whether this Basilus is 
the one sneeringly referred to by Cicero in the Philippics (II. 107) as 
an associate of Antony cannot be determined, but it appears to me 
likely. If it be so, Basilus must have made a lightning change of his 
political associates within a brief time after Caesar's death, an even 
swifter change than he had made a few months before, when from 
being a follower of Caesar he became one of his murderers. It may 
be remarked incidentally that the reference to Basilus in the Philip- 
pics is quite reconcilable with that in the Oifices (iii. 74) on the 
theory that the same person is referred to in both places. The uncle 
Basilus who left his name to his sister's son, according to the refer- 
ence in the Offices, was dead while Crassus and Hortensius yet lived, 
therefore years before the death of Caesar. He is not elsewhere 
referred to, and there is no indication that Cicero had any especial 
acquaintance with him. 

We are accordingly left with the probability that of this immediate 
period only two men named Basilus, an uncle and his adopted 
nephew, are referred to in the writings that have come down to us. 
The nephew certainly must have been within the range of Cicero's 
acquaintance; the uncle may have been. There may also have 
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been other men of that name known to him, but at least no mention 
of them falls within the chronological range of our present question 
(e.g.,Cic. Cluent. 107). The reference in Att. xi. 5 could not possibly 
be to the uncle, who was long before dead. It might very welL be 
to the nephew. There is, therefore, some reason, though no cer- 
tainty, in supposing that the brief note under discussion was written 
by Cicero to the particular Basilus with whom we know him to have 
been acquainted, and at one time in some degree of correspondence, 
rather than in imagining it written to any other. So much must 
certainly be conceded. (The hostility to Basilus displayed in the 
single references in Philippics and almost contemporaneous Offices 
is readily explained by his presumed forsaking of the cause of the 
liberatores for that of Antony.) 

The full text of the letter is given above. It may be translated 
as follows: "My congratulations! I am delighted! Grateful 
appreciation and assurances of service! Pray keep me informed 
(with your regards) of how you are and what is doing." 

That the main point of the letter is the expression of gratitude 
for some service rendered Cicero personally would seem to be assured 
both by the expression mihi gaudeo and especially by te amo. That 
such expressions with amo, or its equivalent amamus, have precisely 
this force in colloquial style is a commonplace of knowledge. A 
considerable number of conclusive citations are given under the 
proper rubric in the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (i. 1957. 33 ff.). 
Others might readily be added to these; for example, Fam. xiv. 2. 2, 
"Pisonem nostrum merito eius amo plurimum" (Piso, Cicero's 
son-in-law, was especially serviceable in Cicero's interest at this 
period of his exile); Att. iv. 1. 8, "Quintum fratrem insigni pietate, 
uirtute, fide praeditum sic amo ut debeo" (Quintus had recently done 
much for his brother). Nor is this understanding of the main 
purpose of the letter at all interfered with by the words tibi gratulor, 
with which it begins. Differences of polite epistolary form among 
different nations often enough exist. We, for example, are more 
likely nowadays in concluding a letter to express our own continued 
regard for our correspondent than to exhort him (or her) to affection 
for us. The Romans were more likely to do the latter, as Cicero 
does in this letter and in a hundred others. A similar difference of 
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usage explains the words tibi gratulor with which Cicero begins his 
letter to Basilus. The expression of thanks alone, and not con- 
gratulations, would seem to us the proper recognition of effective 
service rendered us by another. The Romans apparently had no 
such scrupulous feeling. The success of the intervention ought to 
be recognized, to their minds, by congratulations to the active agent, 
and this as well from the person immediately benefited as from 
others. So Cicero on his return from exile makes haste to extend to 
Atticus his congratulations on the success that had attended the 
efforts of Atticus in his behalf {Att. iv. 1. 1, "Cum primum Romam 
ueni fuitque cui recte ad te litteras darem, nihil prius faciendum mihi 
putaui quam ut tibi absenti de reditu nostro gratularer : cognoram 
enim . . . te . . . plurimum operae, studii, diligentiae, laboris ad 
conficiendum reditum meum eontulisse"). Of course plenty of other 
citations to similar purport might be given. Any good-sized Latin 
dictionary will supply them (Lewis and Short, Merguet's Handlexikon 
zu Cicero, later the Thesaurus). And it is possible that we ought to 
use some other word than "congratulate" to translate gratulari 
by under such circumstances. But that is unnecessary for my 
purpose. 

Of tua tueor little need be said except that it appears from the 
frequent use of it and similar phrases with tueri in other places in 
the Letters to imply a general attitude of mind and purpose rather 
than necessarily an immediate and strenuous activity in any specific 
matter or matters. It may even be as politely formal as our tra- 
ditional subscription, "Ever yours to command." At any rate there 
is nothing in the phrase to indicate that Basilus at this moment had 
some threatened interests which Cicero was actively defending, or 
even vigilantly guarding. 

The phrases quid agas quidque agatur would not appear to need 
especial care in elucidation, had they not been misinterpreted in 
this place. Quid agis is well known as a common expression of 
informal greeting, like our "How are you" (cf. Hor. Sat. i. 9. 4). 
Also like our "How are you" it seems to be strictly an inquiry after 
the health of the person addressed, as is also our nearly identical 
"How do you do." Cicero so uses it in a number of places in the 
Letters; cf., for example, Att. xiii. 13. 2, "Attica mea, obsecro te, 
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quid agit ? quae me ualde angit" (Attica had been down with fever) ; 
similarly Att. xiii. 15; xiii. 17; xiv. 6. 2. The phrase certainly has 
nothing to do with activity in any other sense; quid agas is merely 
"how you are." Nor has quid agatur any suggestion of important 
events in progress. It is as commonplace as quid agas — a mere 
ordinary inquiry after the news of the day. Cicero, to be sure, in 
Att. xi. 4 distinguishes between quae accidunt and quae aguntur 
("Meas litteras quod requiris, impedior inopia rerum, quas nullas 
habeo litteris dignas, quippe cui nee quae accidunt nee quae aguntur 
ullo modo probentur"), but this is with a certain whimsicality rather 
than with the serious recognition of a necessary distinction. The 
collocation of the two verb-forms in quid agas quidque agatur appears 
to be suggested by the echo, and the combined phrase is appar- 
ently traditional. Cicero, for example, concludes a letter to Atticus 
(xiv. 6) with precisely the same formula, "et tu [sc. scribe] quid 
agas quidque agatur" (Atticus had recently been ill). 

The letter to Basilus, therefore, must be judged to be a brief 
message in grateful acknowledgment of some act of kindness 
accomplished by him for Cicero personally, concluding with merely 
customary expressions of friendly interest. 

But when was it written ? External circumstances must here be 
taken into account. Whatever belief we may hold concerning the 
date and manner of the compilation of the books of letters Ad 
Familiares, it would seem unlikely that the editor would include in 
them such a single and uniquely brief note to a man as little known 
as Basilus, unless it had, at least in the editor's opinion, an element 
of interest in connection with some especial event in Cicero's life, or 
with some other letter in the collection. The posthumous fame of 
Basilus appears to be summed up in the fact that he was one of 
Caesar's assassins who himself not long thereafter met a violent death 
at the hands of his own slaves. If we owe the present selection and 
arrangement of the letters Ad Familiares to an editor far removed 
in time from the Ciceronian age, the connection of Basilus with the 
murder of Caesar would most likely be the suggestive cause for the 
inclusion of this letter, and in all frankness I must acknowledge that 
I think it probable (assuming this time and manner of the compila- 
tion) that the editor would believe the letter to refer to the death of 
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Caesar. But it does not follow, I hasten to say, that he would be 
right, or even that he would have more material on which to base a 
judgment than is accessible to us. Indeed, unless he were a man of 
great talent (and the existing compilation does not indicate that), 
he would in all probability be less critical than we are, or may be. 

What are, then, the difficulties in the way of assigning the letter 
to the fateful Ides of March in 44 ? As regards Basilus himself, he 
certainly was not a leader in the conspiracy. Why should Cicero 
write to him and not to one of the actual leaders, especially as these 
leaders were among Cicero's most intimate friends, and we have 
nothing to indicate that at this time Cicero and Basilus were on 
especially intimate terms ? Or if he wrote letters to all, or to several, 
what editor or what chance could be so preposterous as to preserve 
to us this note addressed to one of the least of the company, and 
none of the other messages? What I have set forth above has, I 
trust, sufficiently established the meaning of the letter in itself. It 
does not fit this occasion in the slightest degree. Is it likely, for 
example, that, if the letter were sent to Basilus on that eventful day, 
Cicero would speak of the assassination as merely a personal favor 
to himself; would say tibi, te, tua, and not once uobis, uos, nostra; 
would conclude with a commonplace inquiry after his correspondent's 
health, and after the news in general, instead of the news on that 
particular spot? Cicero's favorite and oft-repeated plea for the 
assassins during the days and months that followed was that they 
had rightly killed a tyrant and restored liberty to the commonwealth; 
that is said to have been the gist of the first triumphant outcry to 
him by M. Brutus himself as the tumultuous rout swept by him a 
moment after Caesar fell (Phil. ii. 28) ; yet there is not a whisper of 
such a perfectly natural and obvious ground for joy and congratu- 
lation in the letter. Nor is it possible that Cicero was here writing 
"in enigmas," or with reserve, for he did not for a moment hesitate 
to cast in his lot openly with the conspirators. It is indeed also very 
difficult to believe that such a brief note, written under the assumed 
circumstances of agitation, would have been preserved at all, by either 
writer or recipient. The general difficulty is yet greater if we endeavor 
to suppose that the letter was not written on the Ides of March, but 
within the next few days. But this need hardly be argued. 
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In short, not one thing speaks for the assignment of this letter 
to the Ides of March, 44, except the fact that this little-known 
Basilus is best known merely as one of Caesar's assassins. The 
certain thing evidently is that, whenever the letter was written, it 
is impossible that it could have been written on the Ides of March, 
44, and it has nothing to do with Caesar's death : nor is it necessary 
to the completeness of the argument to establish a satisfactory 
alternative date and occasion for the letter. That might properly 
enough be left as indeterminable. 

It is possible, however, to push the inquiry into the date and 
occasion of the letter yet further, and to that I now proceed. Of 
course the letter could not date from the time when Basilus had 
deserted the liberatores for Antony. We must look for its occasion 
to the period before the death of Caesar. It is conceivable that it 
had for its cause an occurrence now utterly unknown and untrace- 
able. But in this case we must suppose that Tiro, as the original 
compiler of copies of Cicero's miscellaneous correspondence, included 
such other letters to Basilus or others as would explain the mystery 
to us, if we had them; and we must blame a later epitomizer, as I 
have indicated above, for a blundering interpretation that led to the 
preservation of this single letter. If a postulated larger corre- 
spondence Ad Basilum were due to the activity of a later collector 
who had access to files of letters left by Basilus (which indeed seems 
unlikely), the ultimate preservation of this single letter would yet be 
explained in the same way. But Tiro himself could hardly have 
been in error about the letter. He certainly could not have attri- 
buted it to the Ides of March, 44. And he would surely not have 
included it in the collection merely because it was addressed to an 
assassin of Caesar, while in no other reasonably conceivable way 
could Basilus in himself appear important enough to justify its 
inclusion. If, then, the collection Ad Familiares in its present 
condition is due to Tiro's editorship (and perhaps even if it is not), 
the occasion for this letter must be looked for, if at all, in some 
connection with the other letters. 

The looked-for point of connection is perhaps furnished in Alt. 
xi. 5. 3, referred to above (pp. 49 f). That the object of the proposed 
letters to Basilus, Servilius, and the others, was to secure their 
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favorable representations to Caesar on behalf of Cicero's "pardon" 
is indubitable, when the similar applications proposed to Atticus 
through the weary months that followed are considered (e.g., Att. 
xi. 6. 3; 7.5; 8.1; 12.4; 14.2; 18.2). Such intervention on the 
part of friends of Caesar who were also friends of Cicero appeared 
doubly necessary because Cicero's brother and nephew were reported 
to be maligning him to Caesar in every possible way, and Antony, 
who was in charge of Caesar's interests in Italy, was not well 
disposed to Cicero {Att. xi. 7. 2). We are without evidence on the 
question whether Basilus actually did plead for Cicero to Caesar, 
but the fact that he was the first man mentioned by Cicero as proper 
to be applied to in the matter would fairly indicate that he was in a 
position to render effective service, and might certainly be expected 
to be willing to do it. 

When Caesar finally returned from the East, and landed at 
Tarentum on or about Sept. 24, 47 (cf. O. E. Schmidt, Briefwechsel, 
etc., 226), the long suspense was most happily ended. Cicero was 
most cordially received by him, and immediately set out on his 
journey homeward. I venture to suggest that the letter to Basilus 
may well have been written at this time, even amid the hurry of 
preparations for departure, in warm recognition of the friendly 
representations to Caesar that had resulted so successfully. No 
external or internal evidence appears to speak against such an 
assignment of date and occasion, and the language of the letter fits 
the event perfectly. 

The foregoing argument was conceived and put into shape some 
years ago, but not printed. 1 have but recently noticed, what 
doubtless I should have observed before, that P. Groebe, in a brief 
note on Drumann's life of Caesar (Geschichte Roms III 2 , 627, n. 7) 
says of this letter, in correction of Drumann, " Wir kennen das Leben 
des Basilus zu wenig, um den kurzen Gluckwunsch Ciceros zeitlich 
unterbringen zu konnen. Die Datierung auf den 15. Marz 44 
erscheint mir bedenklich." As he says nothing further, I have not 
thought it necessary to suppress the publication of this paper. 

University op Chicago 
September, 1912 



